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of oppression's yoke and of the blessings of freedom, and stfll others instilled loyalty to a somewhat idealized America. Native-born Americans by long familiarity with the rich blessings of their own land tended to grow forgetful- of their high blessings and of America's meaning to the world's oppressed and underprivileged, but immigrants revitalized American social idealism for many "old Americans." Not only articulate foreigners, such as the Rumanian Jew, M. E. Ravage, but countless sweaty, smelly, and bundle-carrying immigrants did their part in confirming the American faith in the common man, in the right of equality of opportunity for everyone, in the toleration of creeds and opinions, and in the ideal of a cosmopolitan sympathy for weaker nations and peoples.
The Indian in American Thought
No one Indian, certainly none among the small minority able to express their ideas to the white men, represented the thought of the Indian peoples adequately; the scattered tribes of the western plains and mountains and deserts presented a wide variety of cultures. 'But the message which Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce sent to his conqueror when he was forced to surrender after a desperate flight over 1300 miles of incredibly mountainous terrain represented an idea that was coming to be increasingly held by the Indians of the last West. Chief Joseph realized that the fight against the invading white man was a hopeless one:
I am tired of fighting. Our chiefs are all killed. Looking Glass is dead. Too-hul-hul-sote is dead. The old men are all dead. It is the young men who say yes or no. He who has led on the young men is dead. It is cold and we have no blankets, no food. The little children are freezing to death. I want to have time to look for my children and see how many of them I can find. Maybe I shall find them among the dead. Hear me! My chiefs, I am tired; my heart is sick and sad. From where the sun now stands, I will fight no more, forever.
When the Indians at last surrendered and the buffalo were gone, the hearts of the Indian people, in the words of another chief, Plenty-Coups, fell to the ground, and they could not lift them again. Without the Tbison on his hunting ground the strange emptiness of the plains mocked